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Ornani z at i onal Cul tures 
and the Denial. Channeling, and Acceptance of Ambigiiity 



Orqanl rati ona-^ culture researchers have done no better 
their anthropol oqi Ceil colleagues in cJeve?i oping a univereitll/ 
acceptabi'e approach to the study o-f culture. Thev di s-uiree 
vehemently about such -fundamental issues as: What :i. = 
organisational culture? How should it be studied? Ehould w 
focus only on that which is apparently shared bv all (or v!c;s=^. . 
cultural members? What about cultural contradiction:; ij.r.ci 
conflicts of interest? 

The relationship between culture and ambiquitv is alv=o 
unclear. Does culture exist only where ambiquitv is ab*H:eni:,. 
that culture becomes that which is clerr«r ir^ a world othijr . i::. ::e 
full of confusion and meani ngl essness? Or, is r^.rrib i uul t v 
unavoidable, to be reluctantly tolerated as an unpl i^asan t f;M::r, ct 
cultural life? Dr ^ should ambiguity be fully embrt^ced, D3rl«aD« 
as a kev to innovation or adaptive change? 

Two sets of views on the55e .isauojs hcwc? domr'at'/d 
orciani zat i onal culture research to date. Thf?3D vie>Js are 
radically different that we refer to them as paradigms. Ms wf::- 
use this termji a '*paradiqm'* is a subjective point of view that 
cultural members and observerstt s>uch as researchers, brinn to the 
experience of a culture. Paradiqms serve as theeoret i ca.!. lens-- 
for researchers and as cognitive map^= for members, d :^t'ii?r --ri n i . i 
what a person perceivenj^ conceives^ arid enact-^ a!;-; culturf?,, ]''-■.. 
doei- not imply that r esear chc-r s and cultures! members £:;hart' M.: 
same or similar paradiqmatic points or view. indeed^ re^se:^:^ .h:;?r 
and mc^mbers are quite li^:elv to see the same? culture di t f •v?i'er- 1 3. v - 
particularlv if the resear"cher ma:intain:B i\n outs.irler (etic ' pc r 
of view. 

Because of paradiqmatic differences, it difficult. vor 

oraanisational culture researchers to bui.ld on eacn o.-.her'^- 
findings. One researcher =* s assumptions are^ to h;^r 
researcher, evidence of epi stemol ogi cal naivete. mer-hodol oqi J 
sloppiness, or inevfcusable political bias. For thesr^ r '? ^ •: :>ri • 
orqanizc^tional culture researchers are currentlv unciljj.v;> i.o 
consoJidate what has been learned from the recent prol if erc.l.i oi- 
of interest in cultural phenomena. 

Without some resolution of paradigmatic di f f erei icc - 
organizational culture research will remain isolated ti-c:n 
mainstream theoretical and empirical debates, liable ; 
dismissal as "old wine in new skins^" "another di s^-^ppo.i. nt i r a 
theoretical deadend;," or "latst year's easy answer.'* This would 
be unfortunate. becc'mse this area of inquiry, first oDenc?d 
decades ago by Selznick and E<arnard. has produced a wealth ut 
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insinhts that can be meani nqf ul 1 y contrasted and consol :i doll ed - 



However . ressol vi nq paradi qmat i c di f f erences i b obv 3 cu«j.!. / 
sasier said than done. Anv valid resolution must rotai. r, a 
«3en«itivitv to the internal inteqriky and corr.pl e:: i t v or Acht 
par ad i qmat i c vi ewpoi nt , t^Hchev^ji ng abstract Xor^s that rrMJi. 
interesting dif ferences to the lowest common denominator- At '.iirf' 
same time, a usetul resolution must offer some kind of a 'n.jta- 
level framework that permits insightful understandings «.a-joi..:t 
fundamental differences. The trick, of cour?i;;e^ is to d:* lli:. - 
without mi;:ing or trading "off i ncommensurabl es lightlv cr with 
verbal pyrotechics" (Roethl i sberger , 1977:472). This we wi i 1 t- / 
to do in the pages that follow. First, however^ a brief avervi^?w 
may be helpful . 

This chapter e;cplo»-es the relationship between amb-ouitv -r^ci 
the ambiguous concept of culture. We begin by present ;i nci a 
matrix framework for undef^standi ng different approaches t*:^ 
studving cultures. The matri;? framework i s used to contra^it two 
paradigms that have dominated organizational culture res'^arch 
date. In the second half of the chapter^ the conctepts of cultural 
harmony and conflict are introduced and contrasted to ambiquitv. 
The treatment of ambiguity is shown to be a key to understanding 
the differences between these first two paradigms. Ambi cit.i i t v 
also points to a blindspot, an essential third paradigm at^ vet 
une>;plored by organizational culture researcher^. A way out of 
the dilemma caused bv the existence of these competing paradi g:n:= 
is offered- The resulting consolidation bridges apparent 
paradigmatic incommensurabilities and of f ers i nsi ghts unavai 1 itb e 
to any paradigm bv itselfn 

This Odyssey into ambiguity is irnpo^sihle va thoMt rvo^;? 
disambiguating definitions. Thus, cit the risk of scf-n^^ .-.ru. t,.a' 
tedium, we need a conceptual fratnework for tall::inq about cultLi - • , 
The matrix framework described below is braad eiiouq^i to .r^n'Z\j'i)p ..^^ 
the widelv divergent ways organi 2 at i orial culturo has bcf^r 
defined. At the same time, the framework specific €:-ncuqii to 
clarifv the differences, as well as the si mi 1 .--ri 1 1 es. amona ih,:?^:.' 
def ini ti ons. 



A Matrix Framework for the Study of Culiu-e 

Rather than offering vot another abstract de-finitLOi. -r 
culture. the matrix framework focuses on what orc:ar.i^:c..t 1 on-ciJ. 
culture researchers actually study. Three types of cultu.-:\i 
manifestations are most frequently studied: practices, artif^ctr;:. 
and content themes. 

Practices can be ei ther formal or inf^ormai . Farmaj 
practices are explicitly dictated bv an orgc-ni zat i on " r. rulp-.. 
procedures, and structures. Formal practices include. ■: or 
example^ an institution's organizational chart, reportinc 
relationships, job descriptions, rules for performance appraisal/ 
explicit criteria for hiring and promotion., and pay distribution 
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Informal practices are behuHvioraJ norms that m«s*\' or mav rv>r 
be consi stt-*»nt wii:h forfnal rulesa and f:.n-oc(?rures . In^crm-Hl 
prc\ctices include communication ncrms* for exanple, about i'nr>i:hcr 
conflict should be confronted or smocDth^^d ever. Othoi- Lnrorfr-tj 
practices incl^.ide habits of interaction, such as "binqinq" o .e*- - 
zealous workers on an assembly line or the wavs personal 
relationships circumvent official hierarchical channels. lioirt 
mainstream organizational research has focused on formal ar)d'or 
informal practices. If organisational culture r s searrhr-r*?, 

studied only practices, they would indeed be quiltv of se:OlMic 
"old wine in new skins. "<1) 

Artifacts<2) are a type of cultural manifestation th^t rjH.rr 
a newer focus for research. Artifacts include ritual lv .^nd 
ceremonies (e.q,. Trice and Beyer^ 1904), orqani :::at i onal starxer: 
(e.q-, Martin, 1982; Wilkins, 1978), jargon and special lanciu.-.qe 
<e,g,, Evered;, 1983; Hirsch and Andrews, 1933), humor -e.g.. 
Boland and Hoffman, 1983), and physical arrangements, 'luuch , != 
office space or dress codes <e.g,, Pfeffer, 19G1), Arti J^^cts 
are the cultural manifestations that lend themselves most easilv' 
to symbolic i nterpretati on. 

Content themes are abstractions used bv researchers, pnii 
sometimes organizational members, to organize the interpretation 
of practices and artifacts. Such content themes can be either 
ideational (cognitive) or ideological <atti tudinal ) , Ideologicr^l 
content themes focus on values, or more spec i *^ i cal 1 v , beJie-^r 
<e.g,, Martin and Siehl, 1983; Ouchi, 1981; Peters and WatermcUiH 
1982; Pettigrew, 1979; Smith and Simmons, 19835 J/JiJkin«;, l<^r3:.. 
Ideational content themes art/ usual 3 y inf errec f -o i 
i nternretations. for ejjample, about the (neaning ev-^ntir or thf. 
iAllocation of material goods <e.,g,, Barley. 1983; Hat;::h.. 19Bti:)„ 
Schein •1981 ^ arouos that culture researchers should i ocus an :?, 
particulc^r type of ideational or ideological content therre: det=D 
often preconscious assumptions, such as whether a short or Jcju-i • 
term perspective on time is appropriate to a given or:ic-Ani zc:^t:l. anal 
context. 



Of course, content themes may not always be ccnsi iH:te-?n t 'iith 
arti facts and practi ces. One reason for thi s is h h1: 
organ i z ati onal members may change what thev espouse^ den end I. n a • m-j 
their audience. It is essential, for example, to di st i ngui sh ti>*^ 
content themes that organizational members espouse intr^rnal I 
to other organizational members, and the content theme«=* the • 
espouse to external audiences, such 'th^ generci^l public, tiiroj.ih 
such media as annual reports (Martin, Anterasian, and Siehl. 

1983) , Such external ly espoused content themes of t*:?!! repr K^f:W?nt 
an attempt to influence what has been called an orqani.\-:.rl: i on p 
•'aura*' (Christen sen and Kreiner, 1984) or 'Veput at i on " <Ki' c-n. 

1984) : they mav bear little relationship to what is espoused or 
enacted within an organization. 

Figure 1 uses the matrix framework to |;i-esent a rarcial 



description of the culture at OZ company (referred to beic^.^ -.s 
OZCO) . For the? momt^nt, please consider the sti-ucture of l:he 
matri:: ratlier than tlie content of cell (i?ntr:Lo::; thr^t orcf'^ieni: 
specif ic manif estatic3ns of OZCO's culture. The three t /pec: or 
cultural mani f ostati ons — content themes.. practic^ii. tju:! 
artifacts — are listed across the top of th*? matrix; « The 
left-hand column of the matrix can consist of a list of ccn'cint 
themes that are related to a subset of observed practices ar.d ^c'- 
artifacts. This particular matrix: presents the prr^'ctices ah J 
artifacts relevant to one? content therne: 3aal i tar i ani siTi.. A mc:re 
complete matri?: for DZCO would include other themes. ^n^ch as th':? 
importance of innovation and humanitarian values ^"We ar^? a 
f ami 1 v" ) . 



Insert Fiqurt:' t about here. 



There are several reasons why it is useful to place cultur^iJ 
manifestations within the matriN framework. The matrix can he 
used to compare the wavs different researchers define cult"rt-:- 
Without reference to abstract definitions of culture, studv of 
the usage, and non-usaqe, of the columns of the matrix makes it 
easy to contrast which manifestations of culture researcher «== 
actually studv when thev claim to be studying culture. Thus- thv:^ 
matrix can be used to r€?present the? work of researchers i-jho 
focus on all of three kinds of cultural manifestations. M: r: :.n 
also represent the cultural studies of " soeci al i sts, " who chcoine 
•CO focus on one or a very few of thesf? fnani f estat i ons, (cc. . 
Schall 's (1983) study of culture as in f ormal commun i c: ;Ht i c n 
norms) . 

The matrix format n^lso draws attention to the pre!i.enc3 cr 
absence of consistency and consensus. Examination of the rown 
th'ii? matrix reveals consistencies and i nconi::! i stenci es acrrh-i^ 
various types of cultural manifestations- for example betiM^-ffn 
formal and informal practices. The matrix formal: can aJ-i-o 
encompass individual, group, and organisational levels o-f 
analvsis, revealing consensus or 1 ixck of consensus- A diffei cnr. 
matrix can represent each different viewpoint. For example., th:-: 
work of a researcher who claims to have? found content hheiTieT-.. 
practices, and artifacts that arc? shared bv all organi z at i or i 
members can be represented within a sincle matrix. huU:.ii;i.e 
matrices can represervt the work of a researcher whc focuses on 
sub-cultural or individual differences in perspective- (3> 

Thus, the matrix framework can encomoass, and be? used tc 
compare, highly divergent approaches to the studv of culture- M: 
this Doint, an extended analysis of a culture mav be useful, i \ 
order to clarify distinctions among the various cultur.a 
manifestations, illustrate these claims for the versatility g{- 
the matrix, and introduce the paradigms. Below, the culture or 
the QZ company is described from the point of view of the firtrt 
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o-f the thref!? paradi qms. 



□ZCO is a multi-national electronics: firm. l-leadquar tere.d I. »-i 
"Silicon Vallc?v,** in 19?3?J tho company had over 80.000 emp : ov ?t-^: 
worldwide- Net revenue exceeded $6,000 million. OZCO's cul tur? 
was selected tor analvsis because this firm (and othor firms v-^irh 
similar characteristics) have been studied bv v(.?r 
orqani sati onaJ culture researchers, as well as bv lichcJ. 
••nterested in the management of innovation <e.q.^ .t'c-?el rno 
Kennedy, 1982: Ouchi . 1981; Pascal© and Athos, 19S1: Pet-r- .i ri 
Waterman, 1982; Riggs, 1983; Wilkins. 1973). In c^ddihior) l-o 
studying these te>:ts and available archival dccumentat i on j, 
conducted in-^depth open-ended interviews with a series of o.-.p.t 
and present employees. Names and non-essent i ai detail .6 hav^* ce^-rn 
changed below, in order to protect the c;nonvmity of the«Tf::' 
informants. 



Egalitarianism at OZCO: A Paradigm 1 Analysis 

On(? of the hallmark concerns of the top management of O'J.CD 
has been a desire to i nst i tut i onal i i:e a relatively eqai tar i 
approach to employee relations. This egalitarian content th^?me 
has been espoused to both external and internal audi-^ncei-. For 
example, the company ^'s 1985 annual report to its shar ehol d:?r 55 
states: 

Central to OZCO's corporate culture and personnel policips 
is the concept of snaring with its people — shi.irrlra 
responsibilities for defining and meeting goals. :=h;.\rinu 
econor^ - ups and downs, and sharing opportrini ti e 
personal and professional development- 

This esnoused value is reflected in some of 0ZC:C3's rr.-i,..! 
practices. For example, all employeb'S are given an npuor o. r 1 v 
to be involved in the United Way charity, a stoch plan. and 
profit sharing program- Everyone is reguired to answer hi.-: or h^* 
own telephone, whenever possible. Seme informal pr acix cec-: ^i-e 
also consistent with this egalitarian emphasis- For (;.v:a'na.e- 
OZCO encourages ''Management By Walking Around" (MBWA) in order to 
facilitate informal interchange, i^nprove the acces'Bi. I. i L i t. v .)t 
high ranking employees, and reverse the usual hierarchic.:;; 
priorities by having superiors come to the.'.r subordi n^ l e's . 

Artifacts. such as rituals,, also reflect a concern 
egalitarianism. At some point during the parties that conclu::lr;) 
training programs and award ceremonies,, the president of OZCO., 
Bill Hammond, usually shows up and personally greets pa^ticioants 
in a manner that deliberately transcends differences in staltuB., 
For example, at a "Senior Sales Seminar." top performing «:*>\lf 
employees were socialising with corporate personnel : 

Bill Hammond walked in by himself. He just walked in ani! 
personally introduced himself: "Hi. I Bill Hammond." 
no way did his actions communicate anv aura 
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suoerioritv- He was lust one of the manv bodie«> in th^? 
room. He shook nands, talked to you, and he rt:-menr.ber <•= vc:u. In 
this, he shows a real appreciation. vStuart, Vertical liar !.•::•:.• t J. nn 
Enqi neer ) 

In most companies, corporate headquarters? is a high ::-tat'.ii:; 
.lob assignment. Apparently not at OZCO, where? company jarqcr. 
refers to corporate space as ''retirement villaae" because 'tirre 
in corporate is like taking time off because /ou have no pro; it- 
loss responsibility" (Joni, Corporate Development). 

Physical arrangements also confirm egalitarian values« 
Employees dress casually; ever) the president is seen f'^equent.lv 
in shirt sleeves. Everyone eats in the same cafeteria. Perhc^ps 
most i mpor rantl y OZCO has open offices^ with relatively low 
partitions dividing small cubicles. Only external "bcundcnr/ 
spanners" have fancy offices. This space allocation poJicv is 
said to facilitate open^ informal communication patterns th^-^t 
reduce status differentials. These physical arrangements make it. 
essential that employees get along with each other: 

People get involved in each other's personal 1 i 
simply because they overhear each other on the phone. There 1?: no 
privacy, so a "family" atmosphere is fostered. (Denise, Pr-jduct 
Sales) 

At OZCO "perks" are not supposed to be distributed -vccordinq 
to status. Insitead^ need and one's functional responsibilities 
determine who gets which space^ desks, or equipment: 

If you have a reason, you get something better. Desiun 
people get better terminals. Sales people have cars. but 
they need them. I have a schlocky desk;, but that's GK. j: 
can still do my work. (Stuart, Vertical Marketing En<uneer) 

The way to get a cjood parking space around here is to be.» the 
first one at work in the morning. (vJosi-?ph^ former ( ;ha.i r .'.-lar 
of the Etoard) 



DZCD's commit(nent to egal i tar i ani sm is reinforced bv tuc 
formal practices that have beeen emphasised in orqani^at: ori.]. 
culture research on companies like OZCO: bottom-up con:->i:?nBUc.rl 
decision-making and lateral promotion ladd<i?r£. At G/MO, 
consensual decision making procedures are dF:3siqned to puirh 
decisions down to the lowest possible level of the hierarchy. • 
example;, an idea for a new product or product enhancement c -ii 
originate in any division or functional area. The relevanl: 
people from a variety of functional areas^ all at the same level 
in the company hierarchy, meet to reach consensus about the 
idea's worth and relative importance. If the idea is * deenu{M:l 
worthwhile, it becomes a "p»-oject" and the various pieces of che 
project are assigned to appropriate functional areas. In this 
way, ideas are generated and evaluated at relatively low levr?!.:: 
of the corporate hierarchy. Issues can be escalated upwardns. 
repeatedly if necessary, if bottlenecks or irreconcilable 
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differences occur„ 



New employees, unfamiliar with the OZCQ wav of f Uterine 

cJecissions up from lower levels of the divisionsH are sonietinujL 

told the storv of why an attempt to :uistitLtts strateaic plann:jn;:i 
at Q2C0 was a failure: 

Relatively recently, a "strategy retreat" was held for verv 
senior personnel. This was the first timi? OZCO hsid 
considered instituting a formal, systematic f^trritenic, 
planning effort at the corporate level. No strategy t*.a::3 seh 
during the retreat, but the process was di scussed . Pecpl « 
objected to a centralized strategy because "It was net t\m 
OZCO way," (Sally, Workforce Planning) 

OZCCs lateral promotion policy provides an al tern :.vl:i v?? to 
the usual, purely vertical promotion ladder. Top performers 
usually receive "promotions" that are horizontal (same level, 
different functional area) before they are moved up one level cf 
the hierarchy. This policy is apparently not just emntv 
rhetoric: 

Employees are encouraged to move horizontally around the 
organization. Lateral movements tend to homogenize 

divisions. Most of the VP^s have worked in sevir?ral 
divisions. The more divisions you work in, the more hiqhly 
you are valued, even at the . price of not developing 
e>tpertise in a given area. (Bob, Marketing Planner) 



1 



Nobody will think less of you, or think you are fickU? 
you interview around. One of the benefits of wcrlinq at 
OZCO is the emphasis on personal development and the cphicn 
of broadening- yourself in different functional c:.re=\s- 
There's not the pressure to specialize. Someone could mcv? 
from marketing to finance because they want a chancc^^, T|-i!=: 
is accepted. It^'s not looked at as waffling or a lack o*- 
commi tment . (Deni se. Product Sal es) 

According to these employees, OZCO^s commitment lo 
egal i tariani sm is real; it surfaces in a wide variety of cultural 
manifestations, including external ly espoused values, formal 
practices, informal practices, jargon, rituals, stories, and 
physical arrangements. This view of the OZCO culture is 
summarized, using the matrix format, in Figure 1. 
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Paradigm 1: Integration 

This cultural portrait of OZCO is a Paradigm 1 view because 
It emphasises consistency and consensus. Specifically, thrf-e 
types of consistency emerge: action, symbolic, and content. 

Action consistency occurs when content themes are cronsistant 
with an organization's formal and informal practicps. For 
example, in the Paradi'gm 1 description of OZCO's culture, the 

7 10 



espoused value of eqal i tar i ani sm We-ts reflected in fcr-rraA ,.nr.:1 
informcU practices, such as participation in United Wav. 3 .^Icm:.:: 
plan, profit sharing, answerinq one's own telephone, "Man -.n -"^iTiert t 
By Walking Around," need-based distribution uf "perks, "bDti.onv- 
up" ^consensual decision-making, and lateral promotions- Sch.jin's 
il983) research on organizational culture also qenerally st:rpjsEe:= 
action consistency. For example, at one family-dominated 
company, the founder stressed the value of conflict. He beli e/c-?d 
firmly that the best decisions emerge from fierce o.rgunents about 
alternatives. This value was consistently translated into 
action, for example in decision making meetings that became 
tumultuous shouting matches, 

A second type of consistency is symbolic. It occurs "«hen 
the symbolic meanings of artifacts, such as stories and .ia'-ricn,. 
are congruent with a firm's formal and informal pr3\ctices- For 
r-?5Jample, in the Paradigm 1 portrait of OZCO^r* culture, 
egalitarian practices were reinforced by Bill Hammond'^s n^ehavicr 
at company rituals, "retirement village" jargon, and the st:?rv 
about the failure of corporate strategic planning- Phvf.ic;%.l 
arrangements, such as casual dress norms, a single cafet:jria For 
all employees, operi office spaces, and first-come« first-served 
allocation of parking spaces also reinforced these eqal i t <::\r.;. r:\n 
practices. 

Symbolic consistency is also evident in Pettiqrew's (i?'^?) 
portrayal of the activities of public school headmast3?r - 
Whenever these headmasters tried to change forme! or inH;)rm,r.'l 
practices in their schools, they reinforced the d^-Jsirr^d charges 
with symbolic artifacts„ For example, they created rituals or 
told organizational stories that expressed appreci v.^ti on for i:i e 
tvpes of behaviors they were seeking to encaur ane. 



Content consistency occurs when cont»:?nt themes? 
consistent with each other. As only one content thiinK? wari 
described above in the 02C0 anu^lysis, consi stenc ^/ acroi^rs tiK-mr-^ 
cannot be e?Jamined, However, OZCO typifies the type of c or p;:)r.. viti- 
culture which Ouchi (1981) has labeled Theory Z - Thes:e t /pc- s o f- 
cultures exhibit three content theme»s that are n.utual 1 . 
consistent: a holistic concern for the phvslcral an-j 
psychological well-^being of the employee and his or he:)r f u^.nilvr 
long, rather than short term perspective on decisions about 
products and people; and a desire for "shared values. ' rziirher 
than "red tape" as ways of controlling deviant behctvi.?) , 
Obviously, such broad-based, personal concern about e?(i,pl avc-i^r^i:;: 
would not be appropriate, and the development of "shc\r3d va.tU£-':=" 
would not be possible. if only a short-term perspective 4ver': 
being taken- Thus, the central content themes of Tlu?Qrv :: 
cultures reinforce each other, creatinq an internallv ccn<^M -.1 1 i 
ideologv. 

The remainder of Duchies Theory Z char acter i st l . :«= tr'..' 
practices that are consistent with these three content tht:,nf:-::. ! 
Wh(.:>n commitments have been made to lQng-te::rm rel at i on:^.;l i.i n ^ . 
holistic concern for employee well-being, and develooinc shared 
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values, then it makeE seniiie to iidvocat:« practic.;?B such as ti rr;t— 
consuming consensual deci si on-maki nn and tho rf^lativ^l v -^.Ic'/i 
vertical promotion rates characteristic of late^'-al ca-'tic-r 
ladders. Thus- the content themes- c\nri practices of =\ fhtjcrv 2 
culture reinforce each other, creating action and content 
consistencv. Similar patterns of consistency (includinc ai^o 
symbolic consistency) can be seen in the Paradigm 1 cultural 
descriptions by Barley, (1983), Deal and Kennedy, (1932). 
Pascale and Athos, <19S1), Peters and Waterman ( 1 9S2) . Pet ti qrew 
<1985), Schein (1985), and Siehl and Martin (forthcoming). 

Consistency is the first essential characteristic of 
Paradigm 1 research. Consensus is the second. Paradigm I 
research usually defines culture as that which cultural rriemberr 
share — the qlue that holds an organization together. With !^a/r;f=^ 
disregard for tautology, this definition is then used <? 
codebreaker; only that which is apparently shc^.red is cojjsi der 
part of a culture. Thus, Paradigm 1 research descri bes content , 
practices, and artifacts that are supposedly perceived and 
interpreted in '^he same ways by all, or at least most, members of 
a culture. 

Such claims of consensus are usually based on a cambi nat i (.t 
of the resesearcher s insight and information fro.Tt sel r^-ted 
sources. usuallv a small number of relativelv high rankinq 
informants. Although the assumption of a shared perspective is 
conceptually central. Paradigm 1 research seldom mak^:)s a 
systematic attempt to determine ejsactlv who shares wha^. 
perspect i ve. 

One hundred percent agreement on any issue mav, in fact, h.- 
a relativelv rare phenomenon, particularly in organi z a ^:i on.H • 
contexts where conflicts of interest are endemic. Paradign 1 
research would be enriched by the provision of detailed 
gualitative or qu.-inti tat i ve data concerning the content and 
intensity of agreement and the parameters of deviance. A few 
studies are beginning to move in this direction (e.g., Friedm. 
1983; Martin, Sitkin, and Boehm, 1985; Wilkins, 1978)1 



There is a final characteristic that is exhibited bv most, 
but not all. Paradigm 1 portrayals of culture: past or present 
leaders of an organisation are seen as the source of cultur.^! 
manifestations. The leader, often a founder or current Phipf 
Executive Officer (C.E.O), is given credit for creating tho 
central content themes of the culture and initiating the fcrriul 
and informal practices that implement those themes." The leader 
IS also a symbolic center of gravity, serving as tht- maister of 
ceremonies or host at ritual events, playing a starrinci role :i.n 
organizational stories, and inventing slogans and jargon tha!. 
capture the essence of core values. Founders are oft.en seen .v.;; 
creating cultures that mirror thf^ir own person.-vL value syslrem^i; . 
thereby earning an organizational form of proto-i mmorta L i ! v 
(e.g., Clark, 1970; Hackman, 1984; Schein, 1983). It isna 
surprise, then, that so many Paradigm 1 cultural descri pt ion:-: 
include the implicit or (explicit claim that culture can (and. 
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In siimmiirs'. Paradigm I amphiioirwii integration. Contvi i ^oric. 
4in(J cun««nttLifi (and ■om«tim«» 1 ®«^dc?r-conteredncr!W ..^re «:lui 
defininq chinracter 1 »t. t c» of <\ P.ftradiqm 1 cultural portrait. In 
t«rmtt of thcf m.'!t:ri>j framework:, action and ttymbolic consri store/ 
appear horizontally, across tho rows tDf the mat, iJt- Conu'rnit 
consintoncy appears vertically. in the left-hand column oh the? 
matriM. Consensus implrjs that a single matri;; can rcprp» = 9rrt wh»Ai.. 
is Imown about a culture from a Paradigm 1 perspective. The 
picture of culture that emerges, then, is monolithic. 
Organi rations are portrayed as having a single dominant culture 
that generates shared understanding and commitment from till parts 
of the hierarchy. Pondy's (1983) metaphor captures the «Ef3e?nce 
of this approach J cultures are portrayf»d as hoi oqr .-i^miL : .\nv 
fragment encapsulates the essence of the whole. 

Paradigm 1 research has been fiercely criticised. rhc-«p 
critics argue that Parvt^digm 1 claims of consistencv and 
consensus are misleading oversimplifications. Th€i:-e 

shortcomings are often attributed to "inappropr i rittV 
methodological strategies, such as over-reliance on hiqh rcmkino 
informants and short-term involvement with an organisation- 
Instead, argue these critics, cultures are more accL'r.i\t>U v 
characterized by inconsistency and a lack of organisation-i^n d ? 
consensus. The texture of this very different kind of culture^.' 
description is illustrated below, with e/Scerptss from a ParacJiam 
2 view of the OZCD culture. 



Ouostioning Egal i tar i ani sm at OZCO: A Paradigm 2 Viewpoint 

Many OZCD employees question the reality of nzcO'r 
commitment to egal i tar i ani sm. Although it is unlikely that err 
large corporation would be totally egalitarian, some emplovf^tes 
feel that DZCQ's egalitarian rhetoric masks a hierarchv that 
in the words of one emoloyee, "mare adhered to than anywhere thct 
I have ever seen" (Sally, Workforce Planning). In additi^on, sorie 
functional areas are apparently more equal than others. 
Engineeering, in particular, is said to be singled out for 
special treatment. 

These inequalities are reflected in DZCO's Dhvs'Ccl 
arrangements. Although employees eat at the same caTet^?ria. 
status and functional differences are reflected in se^-^tmq 
patterns: 

I wouldn't hesitate to sit down with my immediate boss, his 
boss. or his bossy's boss. But I wouldn^'t sit with anvone 
higher than that. • Andj. of course, I wouldn't eat: with 
engineers. (Dan, Product Manager, Marketing) 

. Employees who are sceptical about egal i tar i ani sm r^ote r?.t 
although corporate headquarters may be referred to as "retirement 
village," it is Ideated "upstairs, along with Enaineerina and 
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Quality Control. Enqine€?r«5 work in "the Lc-\hs5, ** a uarcJ ot-ton 
referred to with i-ome deference. The labs, like incst of tliD ra^iit 
of the company, hay© open office spaceu. However, the wc.vll'*i c^ 
the engineers' partition's are higher- supposedly to provide "r',K:a! 
for hhouqht," People in marketing, in contrasist, "have tr. q:3 
of f sit© to think. " 

Rather than being an ecialitarian paxnacea, open office? -ip rtc*:?:^ 
create tension. Some find them a dehumaniz;, n.-j invaision of 
privacy: 

There was one guy I worked with that made me verv 
uncomfortable,- I had to go ho great lengths to a-aid hini. 
I even tried earplugs, so that I wouldn't hav€? to n^iar his 
very personal, agonizing phone conversaticns. (Deniiie, 
Product Sales) 

Based on a ser i es of i ntervi ews wi th empl oyees. as vhZ'I I as 
observation, Hoffman (1982) and Hatch <1935) studied the effects 
of the apparently egaJi.tarian physical arrangements at OZCO. Th 3 
open office spaces made employees' behavior visible?- 
Conversations easily could be, and were, overheard, Suoerviscr^ 
could and did literally oversee (by gazing over partitions) the 
work of their subordinates. From this perspective, the policv of 
•'Management By Walking Around" becomes a wav of keeping an ev€? on 
employees, 

Hoffman even suggests that casual drG?ss norms and 
informalities. such as the use of first names., give the 
impression that superiors know their subordinates personal 
This creates discomfort for those employees who would prefer mor-t: 
interpersonal distance and/or less company concern with th^ir 
private lives. Thus, these apparently egalitarian practice??- cAnd 
physical arrangements can create tensions betwc?en level of tha 
OZCO hierarchy- Rather than being a source of conserTsu , 
according Hoffman and Hatch these cultural mani f e!:>tations crtrat^e 
tension, resentment, and "occasi onal overt conflict. 

Although "perks'* are supposedly distributed in .z\n 
egalitarian fashion, based on functional needs or tenure, 
ultimately who gets what depends on a niariager's "pull": 

If my manager has extra money 5 aftsr everything is taien 
care of, then we get some perks. (Stuart, Vertical lic»r l:ehi nn 

Engi neer ) 

Al though bottom-up consensual deci on-maki r)g setMns ar. 
unequivocally egalitarian practice, most important decistons 
OZCD require agreement across divisional boundaries. To reach 
that kind of consensus, employees have to resort to hierarchical 
sources of authority: 

For exa.fiple, I was trying to get some guys in third partv 
software to learn about my product before its introduction. so 
they would be ready to pump it. They had better things to dc. 50 
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I had to go to their boss to get thf3ir help- The problem is vou 
use up ssocial capital when you do thiss. iJatUn Product llarkotino 
Enqi neer ) 



Status differences c\monq •functionc\l areas alti^o influence the^ 
d€?cision~making process. For example: 

There are lots o-f internal competition and «;tatu<= 
di erenti al s. Product management is more pr esist i gi ou^.- than 
sales and purchasing, and purchasing 1 i kes to spitt^ the 
other divisions. In Group Level meetings there is a Jot or 
•finger pointing. rather than coherence into a united force. 
(Denise^ Product Sales) 

□pportuni ti es -for 1 ateral movement arc? net c?qual : thf^ 
lateral promotion policy is apparently implemented usincj a h.ic3hlv 
differentiated power structure: 

Opportunity to move around and ultimately advance depends 
on relative power and status of division and division 
manager. (Dana^ Sales) 

This Paradigm 2 view of QZCO'-s commitment to erial i t ar i £\ni 
pinpoints contradictions and sources of conflict. Although 
espoused values and formal practices may sound cltKiriv 
egalitarian, implementation of these policies is apparently 
uneven. Informal practices and jargon reflect hierarchical and 
functional status inequalities. Similarly, although physical 
arrangements appear egalitarian;, interpretations of their meaninq 
reflect tensions about these status differences. 



Figure 2 summarises the elements of this Paradigm 2 vit^^w 
egal i tar i ani sm at OZCO using the matrix format. Inconsi stenci f?s 
and a lack of organisation-wide consensus are evident in this one 
matrix. A more complete investigation of these hierarchical an^ 
functional differences in perspective miqht have filled severai. 
matrices,, each matrix representing a sub-culture. For example, a 
pair of matrices might contrast the views of top manc.a3:nr?nt 
(this might look much like the Parciidigr.i 1 view presented in 
Fi gur G 1 ) wi th the vi ews of 1 ower 1 evel empl ovees . Another i^et 
of matrices might contrast the views of ti»e various functional 
areas, such as engineering and marketing. 



Insert Figure 2 about here. 



Pc^radigm 2: Differentiation 

Where Paradi gm 1 research emphasi ses consi stency r'.nd 
consensus, a Paradigm 2 approach stresses inconsistency and lack 
of consensus. As in Paradigm 1, Paradigm 2 i nconsi stencv takes 
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three? forms: action, symbolic, and content. 



Action i nconsi stencv occurs when espoused ideclogv coivf li. ct': 
with actual practices (e.q., Arqyris and Schon, l<?7a; Chr * '-trtifu .r- 
and Kreiner, 1934; Homans, 1974). ThfDre are severiiil (?);cimplrMi 
action inconsistency in the Paradigm 2 vi(3w of the 0\lCO cvlKwre. 
Espoused egalitarian values are contradicted by a variDts' cf 
•formal and in-formal practices,, including: the distribution oi 
"perks" according to a manager" s pull and surplus budqet: I he 
interpretation of MBWA as a means o-f maintaining control over 
subordinate behavior; the hierarachical and -functional status 
di f -f erences evident in "consensual" deci sion-mahing ; evaluation 
procedures that reward specialization, rather than lateral 
mobility; and the e-f-fects o-f managerial status on opportuni t i 
•for lateral movement. 

Another example of action inconsistency comes from 
petroleum refinery in a "red neck" area of Texas <3iehl, 1984), 
The refinery's top management team spoke frequently and at lenqi:.! 
about the importance of combatting the evils of racism and 
sexism. White male employees, whose jobs could be threatened by 
an effective affirmative action program, seemed surprisinqiv 
unperturbed by this espoused ideology. Inspection of employment 
records indicated the reason for this complacency: c;f f i raiat i vs 
action was empty rhetoric, designed to protect this predominantly 
white male preserve from outside interference from affirmative 
action advocates. 

Although the terminology is not the same, studies of loo^tie 
coupling often draw attention to action inconsistency. For 
example, Meyer and Rowan's (1977) study of school sviftemtB 
describes inconsistencies between externally espoused rhetoric 
and actual priorities in the classroom. When addressinq external 
audiences, such as school boards and government funding lirourcre^ - 
school administrators stressed the importance of "the numbers": 
test scores, inventories of textbooks. and the number of 
classrooms and desks. In contrast. when addressina teachv.r 
administrators acknowledged that talk about "the numbers" was 
emuty rhetoric:. designed to buffer the teachers from ou'cii-ide 
interference so that the work itself, the unquant i f i abl e ar>: of 
teaching, could continue undisturbed. 

Symbolic inconsistency is also characteristic of ParacJinn T 
portrayals of culture. In some cases, s\'mbolic meaninr;:;:- 
associated with artifacts pinpoint conf 1 icts and contradi c l:i cn:;r: 
in a cultural system (e.g., Smircich, 1983; Smith and Simmons. 
1983). For example,, in the Paradigm 2 view of QZCQ culture, 
egalitarian rhetoric is contradicted by a variety of artifacts- 
including: jargon ("upstairs" and "the Labs"); status-stratified 
seating arrangements in the cafeteria; higher wall partitions for 
engineers; and discomfort with the invasions of privacy 
associated with open office space and informal dress codes. 

In other cases, symbol ic inconsi stenci es can focus on 
exceptions that "prove the rule" (Siehl, 1984). For example, tha 
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petroleum refinery defscribed above had a safety record that 
superb, by any standc^rd. Yet, ther refinery' « most pcpul^Ar 
orqanizational story concerned ''The Labor Day Explosion,'* whK?n 
disregard of safe?ty rules caused an employee's death. It sHiern^- 
plausible that, in cases such as this, symbolic i nconsl stenc • ma- 
emphasisej, rather than question, the importance of a corcv /.ai.'P 
that is apparently beinq contradicted. 

The third form of inconsistency occurs when content t^^'T?^^l•. .- 
conflict with each other. For example, a study of 100 randofiLlv 
selected Fortune 500 companies isolated a subset of firms tht=»t 
placed significantly more emphasis on the value of takinn 
financial risks. Such risks threaten employee job security. 
Ironical Iv, this subset of firms was aliso significantly rf;':.rr- 
likely to espouse humanitarian content themes, such as carinri fc^ 
employees' personal well-being (Martin, Anterasian, ^md :Hi£?hl. 
1983). It is possible that such content i nconsi ste.>nci t-js are 
intentional. For e;<ample, humanitarian value rhetoric may 'j-ierve 
as a smokescreen, deflecting attention from the less hum.^nc 
implications of financial risk taking. 

Lack of consensus is the second characteristic of c\ 
Paradigm 2 portrayal of culture. Most Parariiqm 2 research 
emphasises sub-cultures, and usually does not even acknowl. f-dnc? 
sources of orqani sat i on-wi de agreement. Organisational sub- 
cultures may have positive (enhancing), negative (conflicting), 
or orthogonal (unvalenced difference) relationships to each 
other or to a dominant organisational culture (Louis, 1933) « 
For example, a top management team may fanatically support a 
C.E^O.'s perspective (e.g., Martin, Sitkin, and Boehm. 1985). 
Dr. a counter — culture mav arise in opposition to a domi riant 
culture, as in John DeLorean^s division of General hoLcri: 
(Martin and Siehl, 1983). In contrast to these c 1 ear all i c\r . r: es 
and conflicts, orthogonal sub-cultures simply reprQ^ent 
different, non-conflicting perspectives. Most orthogonal sub- 
cultures reflect occupational (e.g.. Gregory, 1983; Oan Maanein 
ami Barley, 1984) or tenure-related (Louis, 1980) di f f err^nces. 

Paradigm 2 portrayals of culture de-emphasi z<3 J eader - 
generated sources of cultural content. Instead, Faradiq;n 2 
research stresses the external resource dependencies or the 
organisation, its stage in the organisational life cycle, the 
impact of tasks and technology, and even the role of conni, tive 
processes, (such as attribution biases and the effects, r i 
salience), that cause over-^-est i mat i on cf a leader's impact on 
events. For example, a study of a small start-up companv 
concluded that the founder had been given retrospective credit 
for creating aspects of the culture that were, in fact, due to 
external forces beyond his control (Martin, Sxtkin, and Boehm. 
1985). 

In summary. Paradigm 2 emphasises differentiation where 
Paradigm 1 emphasised integration. Paradigm 2 stre^Hser- 
inconsistencies, delineates the absence of organization-wide 
consensus (usually in the form of overlapping, nested ^riL;b- 
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cultures). and istresses tern , rather than 1 F;r::^dfc?r- center - 
sources of cultural content. In Lerms of the matri?; fr:«^mework, 
action and svmbclic inconsistencies appear across rows. wnd 
content inconsistencies appear within the left-hand column of the 
matrix. Lack of consensus can be represented in one matrix or. 
in more detail , by constructing multiple matrice?s. whe?r(i> ei--.:h 
matrij? represents a separate sub-culture. Al though each ;.r>ulj- 
cultural matriN' might include some internal consi 'stencv ::And 
consensus, the di-^^f eronti ation and fragmentation chc\r ac:ter i «r:hi c 
of a Paradigm 2 viewpoint would become evident when the various,- 
sub-cultural matrices were compared. 



Harmony, Conflict, and Ambiguitv 

Each of the paradigms has a characteristic way at deiuin; 
with harmony, conflict., and ambiguity. Given Paradiam I's 
emphasis on integration. it is not surprising that most FaradigiT^ 
1 portrayals of culture offer an image of cultural hcirrnony. 
rather than conflict. , Just as Benedict (1934) portrayed Indian 
tribal societies as unified by a single harmonious themr?. such as 
AooHonian detachment, so Paradigm 1 culture research presents 
pictures of organizational harmony. For example, Ouchi (1980> 
offers a vision of cultural harmony in his description of cl::\n- 
tvpe organizations, where organizational members are bound 
together (and controlled) by common goals. values. and 



understandings. 

Voluntary organizations. worker democracies. ?:focial 
movements, and other interest-based organizations are usu-^I I. / 
described from a Paradigm 1 perspective, where harmonv ari<:^o^ 
from a single shared ideological commitment. Paradiqn 1 
portrayals of cultural harmony in large corporate bureaucr ac: i e«H: 
are? also common. Indeed, harmonv is often celebrated in P:^radiTim 
1 research as the key to improved organizational ef f ect i ^ cneBS 
<e..g., Brandt, 1986; Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Kilmann. l'-^3^:: 
Pascale and Athos, 1981; Peters and Waterman, 1982)- In tu-r-r 
cultural portraits, top management and lower level emr;. i. ovr-oa 
share the same values and offer the same interpretations of IAig 
meaning of actions. 

Only occasionally does a Paradigm I portr,z>.it of cur;=.',:-v? 
include a mention of the dark side of the moon: the conf l. f. :t tlrAt- 
can be hidden by an emphasis on harmony. Strong pre*£>sures ^.Dw^rd 
consistency and consensus have negative effects, p or t i cu^ .^r J / or 
deviants. Ouchi (1981), tor e>?ample, speculate«= that (r.inoritv 
members and women may find it more difficult to "fit" iirto wpI : - 
integrated cultures dominated by white males, such nr. ^hc^-e 
described in Paradigm 1 research. 

Because Paradigm 2 emphasizes differentiation.- on /ni -ht 
expect an emphasis on conflict, rather than harmony. Tl:i es is 
not necessarilv so. Although the majority ot Paradicir 2 
portrayals of culture emphasize conflict, some do not. ^'crr 
e>;ample, Benedict-^ s description of Japan (1946) strescijes 
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oppositional elementn of the culture: the svicrd and fno 
chrysanthemum, male and female, accti^aty «:^nd passivity. et:. 
Although these elements of thti culture are clcrarlv 
differentiated, their relationship is compl ementar /. zur.d 
harmonious. 

Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) offer a similarly harmonious 
portrait of organizational differentiation. For example, 
functional differences;, (such as those between financial 
administration, production, or marketing) often serve as 
organizational sub-cultures, each essential for organisational 
survival. According to Lawrence and Lorsch, effective 
organizations use integrating mechanisms, such as task forces and 
liaison roles, to create harmonv out of this diversitv. 

In contrast, other Paradigm 2 portrayal «^ of culture affc?r a 
Hubbesian or Marxian vision of deep and endurinq conflict (e.g.- 
Abravanel ;, 1983; Riley, 1983). For example, Smircich, (1983.) 
describes the conflict between a top executive and his emplovees. 
who pay lip service to the e>:ecati ve' s espoused values whil« 
behaving in accord with their own interests. Similar clashes oF 
interest might occur between lower level employees, such as 
assembly line workers, and management. 

The harmony in most Paradigm 1 views of culture is a kind cf 
clarity. This view of culture restricts attention to these 
manifestations that are clear enough to seem consistent an-ij to 
engender interpretations that cultural members can agree upon. 
As a result, culture becomes that which is clec-^r, '»an area cf 
meaning cut out of a vast mass of meani ngl essnessn a ^auxl. i 
clearing of lucidity in a formless, dark, always ominous lungl^i:" 
<I5erger^ 1967, p. 23, quoted in Wuthnow, Hunter, Ber qesen / ai .rJ 
Kurzweil, 1984, p. 26). In its quest for lucidity, a Paradiart i 
view of culture denies ambiguity. (In this paper the wo^d 
ambiguity is used to refer to mental confusion. an intf:?rr-ai 
experience caused by complexity and lack of claritv. Thii=; i^f. 
distinrjui shed from * uncertainty, * which is used to ref^r to 
external or environmental sources of unpredi crabl e change.)':^) 

The denierl of ambiguity, characteristic of a Paradigm 1 v:i.Gw 
of culture, is not surprising. There is consi der abl e evi dene-- 
that, under many circumstances, people find the experience rt-^ 
ambiguity noxious. When stimuli cannot be channelled and 
anticipated, discomforting information overload can occur.. 
Similarly, when emotions cannot be identified. f ree-f loati fiG 
anxiety can be overwhelming. 

The experience of ambiguity can also brina behavior.-il 
paralysis. As bystander intervention research has demonstrar.e J 
(e.g., Latane and Darley, 1970), people usually do not intervene 
in an emergency as long as the situation is ambiguously defined, 
□nee the ambiguity is clarified, then, and only then, vnll 
bystanders help. When a situation is ambiguous, it is difficult 
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to know if action is called for, which actions:^ wol.IcJ \. ^ 
appropriate?, and what their consequences might be. The frecu^nt 
result is inaction. 

However noxious it mav be, people in orqani z at i one car^ 
endure information overload and f ree-f 1 oat i nq c.^n;{iertv. in l.h^3 
lonq run, however, an organization cannot sacrifice its ability 
to act. Of all the negative effects of ambiguitv, ii 
behavioral paralysis that presents the greatast danqivr i:o 
organisat i ons. 

When people are faced with the»!:>e negative eff(i>ct3 of 
ambiguity, they often react by denying its existence. To cite 
only one excample, Bruner and Postman <1949) reversed the color 
of some playing cards. Faced with a red ace of spades, sub.ier.tri: 
would irisiist the card thay saw was black, or was i\n ace of hearts 
or diamonds- In a similar fashion, those who adopt a Paradic; i 1 
view of culture react to ambiguity by denying it- 
There are other, . less drastic alternatives. Rathnr than 
denying ambiguity^ it can be channeled^ thereby lirritinn its 
potentially bewildering and paralysing effects. Paradigm 2 /iew« 
of culture can be either harmonious or conflictful. Either {^tev, 
a kind of clarity is present. Inconsistent cultural 

manifestations directly contradict each other, Ev^n wh»n 
conflicts are present ^ things are clear enough that cultural 
members know that they disagree on particular issues. The 
potential compl e>t i t i es of the cultural domain are thereby reduced 
to dichotomies. 

Sub-cultural differentiation "fences in" differences in 
perspective. Each sub-culture becomes an island of local ir^^d 
lucidity; ambiguities lie only in the interstices among the sub- 
cultures. Paradigm 2 channels ambiguity^ as swift currents 
create channels around islands. This frees sub-cultural member 3 
to perceive and respond to only a small part of the conr.ple;: i t j en 
and uncertainties of the organizati on * s en v i r on /nf: n t , t h ix is 
avoiding action paralysis^ 

A third reaction to ambiguity is possible- Rather th^r^ 
denying or channeling it, ambiguity could be accepted and m=<de 
the focus of attention. A view of culture that i ncorpor ^tv:?^i tlr= 
acceptance of ambiguity is so different that it is reasonable tu 
arque that it would represent a third paradigm. From ::hir. 
perspective^ cultural members might revel in ambiguity and 
researchers might legitimate it as a source of innovation, 
creativitv, or change — perhaps as concomitant of the chaoii i^nd 
excitement of a new venture or rapid growth. 

However, this level of comfort with ambiguity is prabarDiv 
unusual. Because of its no>;ious effects, ambiguity may mor'i-- 
often be accepted with reluctance, as an inevitable part 
cultural life. It is difficult to imagine members of a) "aver aqe 
Fortune 500 company overjoyed to admit the existence of 
widespread confusion. Below, we offer a more representative 
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Paradigm 3 portrait — a culture where cAmbiguitv i s: cn:centc?<l. 
albeit with some reluctance and dismay. 



Con-fusion About Eq£\l i tar i ani £;.m at OZCQs a Paradiqm 3 Pe?r cicec i:i 

Resourcefi and non-financial rewards are supposed to l:e 
distributed at 02C0 in a relatively egalitarian -fashion. 
However. how one actually obtains a better o-f-fice space, a nicer- 
desk , or a newer comp'.ter 'ior any other physical object that can 
have status connotations) is not clear to many employees. Nee>d. 
status, power ^ and tenure all come into play^ but there certainly 
does not seem to be a -formula, even wTthin each division- 

Con-fusion is not restricted to issues such as these, wh:5'-e7 
people are apparently unclear about haw to implement objectiveB 
or even what objectives are desired. Consider OZCD'S mu::'")- 
touted commitment to open o-ffice spacer. There has lorig b:vM:-!i 
much private discussion about whether or not open office sDace's 
are "a good thing." This has become such a hot topic -^-.hat 3 
formal meetinq was held, so that the costs and bene-fits of the 
open plan (as well as the financial costs of changing to a closed 
plan) could be publiclv debated. 

During this meeting^ two kinds of confusion emerged.. It w.-<s 
not clear whether the open offices were achieving th^;:- ^=tat.^d 
objective of status egual i zati on . Perhaps more importantly, it 
was not at all clear that employees agreed that this was a too 
priority, or even an r;tppropr i ate objective. Some empl ovees i^^ere 
concerned about privacy or work efficiency, while others put 
greater priority on minimizing status differentials. These ooai :\ 
mav be incommensurable and irreconcilable; no consensus abcut 
priorities emerged and employees remaine/d confused about hoi-j 
these conflicting objectives should be, and w^:uld b(:?, 
prioritized. 

Awareness of ambi gui ty . per vades employee discussions about 
the difficulties of getting things done within the OZCu 
bureaucr acv: 

There are a number of 1 avers. The charter^!: of dif f vr .?r.t 
divisions often overlap. If you are going to irnp.ict other 
divisions then it^'s very difficult. Because rule«; and pror:'?-:..i:' 
differ across divisions, much confusion resuri:?:i when oa'U r. k^^^.. 
have to move across di vi si anal boundaries. <Dan , I 'rodi.ct 
Manager, Marketing) 

This ambiguity about means for getting things done is 
exacerbated by the company's emphasis on low level, consensual 
decision making practices. (Dne problem is that, given the size of 
the company, few employees know what's going on outside thr-.i.r 
level of the hierarchy and their divisions 
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isolation. They're not set up to do this. OZCO is a lot 
O 18 21 



Of 



little compcAnies- (Dob^ Marketing F-*! lanner ) 



As a result, some employees feel that decisions are b'.\'i-c;d on 
littlf;? <and often erroneouts) information,, In c<%ddi t i on . "no r:n(i." 
can m£\ke a dcjcision beqaurse decisions are pushf^d to thcf I t. 
level. If a decision involves other divisions, ''he dc-ci s i. on fna'il: 
must move up and across the hierarchy- Gettin., decisions iiiCD/ed 
around in this way seems to be a very ambiguous process: 

It seems that when one moves beyond the division level to tiie grou 
level there is a problem. When there is no wav the divisions 
can coordinate on their own^, then^ a group nianacer is chilled m 
to "fix it." How far up to coordinate a project is unc- r^r^:- . 
These things come to people^ s attention where we chcocie to pe.r;svre 
our results. When divisions are having trouble^ when th&v'v:- lost 
some sales because of lack of links, then they go to the group 
level to "fix; it." (Stuart, Vertical Marketing Encinejer) 

Similar confusion surrounds OZCO's lateral promotion policv. 
Lateral movement is of-ten encouraged. but there is consi derao I. 
confusion about how you go about moving around, how you get 
interviews with other divisions, and how you get the support cf 
your own boss for a transfer: 

\Employees) can move around^ although I really don't knew 

how one does this. During a hiring freeze especiailv. I don't. 

know how to get support for a transfer. (Bob. Marketing Plann*?'-) 

Organizational stories at OZCO suggest that not all snplovees 
are even aware that lateral, rather than vertical, promotionrT' 
are the norm. For example: 

A verv competent woman for twc and a half vears had bezn 
working in corporate personnel on the workforce restruct ..ir i ng 
project. She was passed over for a job that she would have bt^en 
a natural for. Later, she was told that if she wanted to 
ahead she had to come up (laterally) through the divisians. This 
was the first she had heard of this policy. even though 3he had 
been working on workforce issues for two and a half vec-rs.. It. 
wasn't clear to her. (Sally, Workforce Planning) 

Was this woman never told of the policy because her cbarc.^<ri 
of promotion were nil? Or, were her chances of pramot;on v ] 
because she was not smart enouqh to realize the i fpport anci? or:] 
personal relevance of the lateral promotion policv when she hei?.{-J 
about it? Or. are females and other minorities less likelv to be 
coached by the informal "old boy" network of line managers wh-» ' 
watch for "prcmotable" subordinates? 

Or, was the woman in the story not seen as having the skill.:, 
that- make a person "promotabl e"? Personnel staff jobs at OICD 
are often not particularly respected by group and division:^! 
employees, in part because staff decisions are often undercut, 
without appropriate official authority, by corporate emplovees 
(Joni, Corporate Development). Perhaps as a result, line 
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manaqers aloiost always came -from enqi net^r i nq , rather th^n 
personnel. In addition tc: portraylnq the ignorance of ck smclfr 
employee, this organizational storv pinpoints -a number ot scurcG?-:! 
•for the ambiguity that ssurrounds tha* company's later*al prorriatLcn 
pol icy. 

One central aspect of any promotion policy lg pt:^r f oroiance 
evaluation, and here too, there is conssi der abl e ambinuitv c^bcut 
the process itself, as well as the critt2ria usc^d. Theoretical!/, 
employees are evaluated on their own per f or mancs). Howev^:>r- 
employees are all ranked usinq different salarv curves,, dep-iirnd i. nc 
on their level in the OZCQ hir?rarchy. EmployeBs often don' I: iino^ 
whc3 thev are beln(3 compared to and whak the criteria for ran'rir-j 
are: 

« 

I'm not well versed in the ranking process because i t ' '= do. if? 
bv first line managers and up. I krmw p^iv i ncrcirnsc?*? are bc':-?o r.^ 
merit, but merit really depends on /our 30b . . - '■;>i nr:e di f ;-«7~r ctn t 
jobs are compared to each other it's difficult. 1 1 ■ ch. r r:..u t 
to compare apples to oranges here and I don'i. know iiow Mipv d:- 
it. ..I'm a product marketing engineer here and I'm rariked 
against a lab engineer. (Tomn Product Marketing £ngine^?r) 

I think we are ranked based on the power of the divisioriS. 
Managers of each divison argue for rank criteria that 'all f-^-oi 
their own division. The managers don't knew what Dth(i.>r r;!; /:i s i rn 
members even do. One product manager savB evaluation is L?a!=ed 
on new product development, another says they don't knovi. arjorher 
says growth, (Denise, Product Sales) 

In summary, these employees are confused about G2Crj'«=: 
commitment to eqal i tar i ani sm. They hear relativelv v^qal i Cc-^.- i 
rhetoric e.bout the distribution of resources and non-f :i narfCi I 
rewards, open office spaces, consensual decision mafcinq. L\r\d 
lateral promotions. However, their own experiences, and thc^ri^;? ot 
other employees, leave them confused about what the purrzonn':: c-r 
these Dolicies are, whether these policies are desirable, Iioj 
these policies are* i mpl emented , and whv.. 

Figure 3 summarizes the main elements of thiii^ Paradiam 5 
view of egalitarianism at OZCO. As in the two previous portraits 
of the culture of OZCD, a Paradigm 3 view isolates and trac«rf=: 
content themes as they surface in • practices and arli factri- 
Although cell entries in the matrix can be made, questions of 
consistency and inconsistency are not possible within a Parc?.d.igfn 
3 framework. Instead, anv cultural manifestation is an equivocal, 
stimulus, open to mul ti pi e ' i nterpr etat i ons, not fullv understood 
by either researchers or cultural members. 



Insert Figure 3 about here. 
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Paradigm 3: The? Acceptance of Ambiguitv 

In Paradiam 3, cultural mani fesstati ons are not clearlv' 
consistent or inconsistent with each other. Instead, hlie 

relationships among manifestations are characterized bv a [ ejik of 
claritv. Differences: in interpretation are seen as 

incommensurable. irreconcilable, and inevitable. From thi\i 
perspective, the clarity of Paradigm 1 or even, the c:J. i?i^r 
oppositions of a dichotomous analysis, characteristic of ParadicKn 
2j, would be viewed as oversimplifications, perhaps created or 
reinforced by management for purposes of control (Siehl, 1934)- 

A Paradigm 3 culture cannot be char acter i ::ed as qene?rr-illv 
harmonious or conf 1 i ctf ul • Instead^ individuals share cffonvi^ 
viewpoints, disagree about some. and are ignorant of or 
indifferent to others. Consensus. dissensus^ and confusioi^ 
coe>;ist, making it difficult to draw cultural and sub-cultural 
boundaries. Certainly those boundaries would not coincide with 
structural divisions or permanent linking roles, as an absence? of 
claritv would undermine the usefulness of these integratirMi and 
differentiating mechanisms. 

One metaphor for a Paradigm 3 culture is a web. Tndi vi du<-\l 
are nodes in the web, connected by shared concerns ho somr^ but 
not all the surrounding nodes. When a particular issue Decofnc-r 
salient. one pattern of connections becomes relevant. That 
pattern would include a unique array of agr eement':- . 
di sagreementsp and pockets of ignorance. A different issue would 
draw attention to a different pattern of connections — and 
different sources of confusion. Whenever a new issue beco.nes 
salient to cultural members or researchers, a new p^^ttern uf 
connections becomes significant- 

A Paradigm 3 view of culture, then, would have no 
universally shared, integrating set of values^ save oneu an 
awareness of ambiguitv itself. From a Paradigm 3 persoecti vf^^ 
researchers and cultural members see (and perhaps even look for) 
comple>ji ty\ confusion, and paradox — that which is not ci'^^a-.. 
Rather than being "a small clearing of lucidity in a formle::iB, 
dark, always ominous junglej." a Paradigm 3 view of culture is thf? 
jungle itself. The defining characteristics of this th-vrc 
paradigm are summarized and contrasted with the char ac ter l s r j cs 
of the other two paradigms in 'Figure 4, 



'Insert Figure 4 about here. 



This third view of culture raises a set of serious questions 
about the nature of culture itself. Would a culture that fullv 
accepted ambiguity deteriorate into chaos and anarchv? If ao. 
would such a culture represent a third cultural paradiqm or would 
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it be more af:cur.:\te to sav that an acceptance of ambinuitv r.-iRnrs 
an absence of culture? What is the esssence of culture. without 
which culture cannot be said to ejiist? Does a minimi.ini of 
consistc^ncy and conssensus have to be present, in order to siitavcf 
off the forces of chaos and anarchy? Does the e^i i=jtf3nc:e ot 
culture necessitate the denial or channeling of ambiquitv^? 

Answers to these questions are hard to come bv because no 
culture research has yet used a Paradigm 3 perspective- However, 
the research of March and his colleagues on "oraanized 
anarchies*' <e.g.^ Brunsson, 1985; Hedberg, 1981; March ?< Olsen. 
1976), although not specifically focused on cultural issues, doe^ 
provide insight into these questions. This research oftc?n 
focuses on decision-making process in large public bureauc:r::;c;u?'rj 
or educational institution's. In these "organised an-i-^rchi 3 := , ' 
complexities and lack of clarity are the ruie. rather than thi> 
ejjception. Ambiguities are seen as unavoidable and, in i-crre 
cases, desirable aspects of organisational functioning. 

Many of these "orqani iied anarchies" e.vjist in orde*- tc 
reflect the diversity of the multiple constituencies tr...v 
represent. Thus, patterns of connection are diffuse. and 
consensus, for any length of time, is hard to come by. When it 
occurs, it often does so on one level (perhaps agreement on a 
policy), but not on another (how to implement that policv or whv 
that policy is desirable). Action paralysis is often the? norm 
(e.g., Brunsson, 1985). and when it is not^, action is often 
generated without full comprehension or consensus concern.i nq its 
meaning or intended effects (e.g., Starbuck, 1983). 

This literature, like most organizational literature 
outside the domain of cultural studies, tends to focus on formfd 
and informal practices, such as decision making procedures- 
overlapping work roles, informal communication, and evolvinci .lob 
definitions. Thus, very little is known about the svmtaolic 
interpretation of artifacts in Paradigm 3 cultures/ Gn3 
exception is Feldman's (1983) study of a large federal aqenc-'. 
which includes several organisational stories, such as "The Nei> 
Administration Effect:" 

A new employee at the agency reluctantly accustomed himself 
to the absence of hot water, air conditioning, and <.^(:!equate hr^I 1 
lighting in the agency^ s office building. One morninq. a:--^ r.i- 
walked dovMn the hall, the lights suddenly switched cn/ l:l,v,> ^j-^t 
whirr of the air conditioner could be heard, and the faucrrfi: cnce 
more gushed hot water upon request. An old timer 1 auqhed at t:h« 
new employees pusslement, obser vi ng* " 1 1 • s no mvsterv. Th i f= 
always happens when a new administration takes over." 

The bewilderment of the new employee and the overwhelming siien?:;? 
of confusion that permeate this story may be characteristic 
the symbolic aspects of life within Paradigm 3. Clearly. howe-v.?r. 
this is an intriguing and largely unexplored domain for fui trK^i- 
research. 
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Because tbe orqcHni;^ationa:L descriptions cited abovc^ Itcvve 
manv Paradigm 3 elements, it is possible to address some of the 
questions, rai^^»2d etbove, concerning the rolationship between 
Paradigm 3, chaos, and the ^'absence of culture." Although March 
and his colleagues label these oruani nat i ons "anarchies," thi? 
dti»scr iptions thev of fer do not portray chaos. Although the?i^e 
organizational descriptions often include evidence of behw^vicral 
paralysis, these orqani :sati ons continue to function, ^tnd 
organisational members continue to be associated with them- 

We do not think that organizational cultures, portraved from 
a Paradigm 3 viewpoint, have an absence of culture. Instearl.. 
Paradigm 3 portrays a c -stinctJ. ve view of culture, one that 13 
centered on ambiguity itself. If this is correct, culture m.:\v 
not necessarily involve the denial or channelina of amiDi'.quitv. 
It could also include the acceptance of ambiquitv, an acceptance 
that may be either reluctant or enthusiastic. 

Th i s var i a t i on in attitudes about amb i an i t v rat ni. eii^ a 
question- The new agency emplovee apparent!" re.r.cl:;^:'d tc; 
ambiguitv with puzzlem'ent and e*. fc^eling of power !. o-iHinc 1? r - Ol^^V 
employees accepted ambiguitv with reluctance and di«mav; thev .-atH 
it as a problenu In other settings. such as "start-^ip firms." 
research and development laboratories, and "skunk works." 
cultural members are usually quite comfortable with ambiauntv. 
This kind of comfort might also be prevalent in some occupational, 
sub-cultures, such as social workers, academic r€?searchers . .^ncl 
teachers. Finally, personality research indicates that some 
individuals develop unusually high levels of tolerance for 
ambiguity (Kahn, ^Molfe, Snoek. and Rosenthal, 1964; '^okeach, 
1960). In some contexts, then, the e>«perience of ambiauitv is 
not considered no>iious. Indeed, if some acadei.iics. i nnovator<)= . 
and entrepreneurs are to be believed, sometimes the expert once of 
ambiguity is a delight. Whv? 

These are peculiar cultural settings. New venturesn research 
laboratories, and members of the helping professions arc in t:.« 
business of innovation — creating a new product, runninqi a new 
business, or solving an indeterminate or previouslv insoluable 
problem. When innovation is the objective, people may be more 
willing to accept ambiguity. Thus, in its emphasis on ambtquitv, 
Paradiqm 3 may provide a key to understanding the prcces'ses cf 
innovation and change. 

There are a varietv of sources of ambiguitv^ unclear 
e>jpectations, preferences, and evaluation criteria: locs^^lv 
coupled actions and outcomes: and rapid change, to name ^ feu-i. 
These sources of ambiguity suggest several reasons why ambir:uitv 
and innovation mav be linked. When expectations, preference:-^- 
and evaluation criteria are unclear, there is no apparent rlaht 
or wrong outcome. Because there is no risk of being "wrono," 
e;jperimentation, and thus creativity, are encouraged- And 
objectives are not clear, a priori, they can be permitted to 
emerge. This may be why ambiguity is salient in such occupatloi.s 
as academic research and social work. 
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Whwn tho sourc© of ambiquitv is loose couplinq b«^t>jr*ni. 
action?! and out-cu^Mf>s, innov€.\tion may be encourt^qed for si i ah I: J. v 
difforcnt roasona. For t?M«mplG, entrepreneurs often ob^serve and 
•i>:perienctf outcomem that Geem to be out of their control. In 
apite of entrome dedication and hard worJ? their new venturviv-i tiuw 
fail I or, a venture may succeed, for no apparent or f orse€:'rAb 1 '=:• 
reason, beyond pure luck. Under these kinds of .i^rnbi cuous 
conditions,, negative consequences of actions, as well as th'sir 
causes, are difficult to detect and evaluate- As a resu.Lt. 
ambiguity brings individuals a sense of safety and with that 
safety, autonomv for acting, playing, and experi ment i nq (McCall . 
1977J McCaskev, 1982? March and Olsen, 1976; Rogers, 1961; Wrick. 
1979:1983). 

With this freedom, interpretations, causal expl onat i on£>, and 
prefc?renceB can be allowed to emerge retrospectively. af-ter 
actions have occurred (Brunsson, 1905; March, 1976, 1^81; 
Starbuckn 1983), Without the constraints of prospective? planninci 
and rationalization,, it becomes easier to innovate: 

An organization can learn new things about itsel-*^ and about 
its environment when ambiguity is present. If an orciani r: at I on 
continues to act even though it doesn't know for certain w^>at it 
is doing, there is a chance that the organization will ernerqe 
from its confrontation with ambiguity in slightly di ff(£?rent 'Jhape 
than when it started to cope.. In this way ambiguity can produce 
innovation and greater utilization of resources. 'Wpirk. 
1985«125> 

If ambiguity does provide a key to innovation, then does t.ha 
denial or channeling of ambiguity impede the innovative process? 
In other words, are cultures whose members are more likelv to 
share a Paradigm 1 or 2 perspective less capable of inncvaTiinn, 
when innovation is called for? The phrasing of these questions 
presumes that people can adopt only one paradigm at a time. Th^ 
final section of this chapter suggests that a si nal e-par c-d i qm 
perspective (any single paradigm) may be less informative and 
useful than a perspective that combines insiqhts from all thrc^e 
paradigms. 



Integrating the Three Paradigms 

Paradigms are subjective perspectives that researcher!^ and 
cultural members adopt when they perceive^ conceive, or enc-ct a 
culture. Researchers and cultural members tend tc view a aiven 
culture from a single paradigmatic perspective. Some conte-^rts 
have characteristics that are more easily seen as fittinq one 
paradigm rather than another. For e>;ample, ambiciuitv mav be- 
particularly salient in a rapidly growing company in ths 
innovative "High technology" industry. "Ambiguity .nav 
unavoidable during traumatic changes, such as a merger or -an 
unexpected financial crisis. Paradigm 3, therefore. may be the 
most obvious perspective from which to view oraani zations in 
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Different conteMts mav facilitate the adoption of the athcir 
paradigms. For example?, entrepreneurial oryani 2:at:i c?n«5 wh>-Ta 
employees are all committed to a common vision. or i-^orkf^r 
democracies, where memb€?rs are united by a common purpose cr- 
ideology 9 may lend themselves to a Paradigm 1 pcrspe^cti vg?. 
Similarly., a Paradigm 2 viewpoint mav be easier to use in hiqhj v 
differentiated conte>jts, such as a mul t i -nat i onal . a 
conglomerate. or a firm with a mul t i -di vi si onal structure. 
Paradigm 2 mav also seem to fit steeply hierarchical 
organizations, for example a manufacturing operation with a 
clear. and perhaps embittered. split between ld>bor ririd 
management . 

There are other factors that might influence par adi qmat :i c 
preferences. For example;, top executives and some orqani zati onr^l 
behavior teachers and consultants might find the harmony, unit/, 
and leader-centeredness of Paradigm 1 comforting in its 
implications for employee satisfaction and managerial contrcl • 
Middle managers and research scientists might be more inclined to 
Paradigm 3, as they cope with ambiguities caused by con-flictino 
multiple roles or complex problems. Labor activists ani 
researchers with Marxist leanings may be more at ease with 
Paradigm 2 view of sub-cultures struggling with i rreconci J ab 1 
contradictions and conflicts of interest. 

It is a misleading oversimplification to rely on anv «i nn 
paradigm view of a culture. Instead, any culture can be uriiefulV/ 
regarded from all three paradigmatic viewpoints. This pcint • := 
illustrated well by the results of a recent study of a sma i. .1 - 
young electronics firm (Martin, Sitkin, and Boehm, 1985). C 
such a firm the leader could "hand pick" employees. Further nor • 
the leader had a relatively small realm to control. Th€?t!=f> 
features should facilitate the development of organization-^wi da 
consensus characteristic of Paradigm 1. 

The founder of the firm and a stratified, random sample of 
employees were interviewed. They were asked, using a structured- 
open-ended interview format, to recount and interpret the meaning 
of whichever events in the company '^s history they personally 
considered important. These interview protocols wi3re 

systematically content analyzed. Any element of an event h;Etcrv 
or its interpretation, mentioned by two or more individuals, 
coded. 

In accord with Paradigm 1, some evidence of 1 eader -cent^Tod 
organisation-wide consensus was found. Almost all the empl ov;:e(^^?= 
and the founder chose the same events in the orqani t i or: i-s 
history to recount; they agreed thc^t the leader was a central 
actor in all of these events; and they freguently stressed th^ 
fact of the company'^s growth in their interpretations of the 
meanings of these events. 

Paradigm 2, however, would predict that sub-cuJ tural 
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di -f f erences vgouJ d efi^erqe in the content and intiprprcitc-.t i onf:: of 
th6?se event h i Btor i even in such a nmal 1 vQurici arqani:;:c\ticn. 

The remainder of the rersults of the content arialvsis 
consistent with Paradigm 2. Sub-cultures had alrc^adv b^^nun to 
emerge. The content of the event hinstorieE: differei'd 
siqni f icantl v^ according to level in trie hierarchv and funit'cral 
responsibility. 

For example. one of the most frequently cited e/r-'nts 
concerned the quality control problems that had plagued the? 
company since its incorporation. Production enqinee,'rr3 
attributed the resolution of these problems to chc^nqes thev had 
made in the production process. Marketing personnel took credit 
for the same success ^ attributing it to their havinq soothp^d 
anary customers- Almost every functional ^r^a tht^ 
organization reconstructed iHCCounts of the quality control cr-'s:*" 
so that members of its sub-culture were heros and heroin'^E:. 

Expressions of confusion* aclmowl edgment il- oi- 'l:\ci: r:.f 
clarity. and complaints about complexity could al«sa be J-o-utd n 
the interview data- However, this evidence, consistent >»i n 
Paradigm 3 perspective, was not included in the coding S'"=r.3Mi 
becauFie, at the time this study was conducted., we had not /^t 
included ambiguity within our conceptualization of cultural iif^ 
in organizations:. Thus, this study provided '.evidence of tlv^ 
coexistence of Paradigms 1 and 2 and — had we looked f or i at 
the time — Paradigm 3 as well- 

Any cultural context is more fully understood — ir; iti^ 
current complexity and in its potential for innovation — when 3t 
is viewed from all thrt^e paradigmatic perspectives. Par.^tdi 
should not be blinders. Instead, they should be thought o-^ r^E 
set of three lenses, each one to be used in turn, in order '.r:- 
capture a full view. of all three aspects of any one cultural 
context. While it is not easy to adopt a aiul t i pi e-oar adii cm 
viewpoint, it is not impossible. It is possible for researcher^ 
to do it, otherwise this chapter could not have been written. Jc 
is also possible for cultural members to use a mul t i pi e-par adi an 
perspective. For example, some OZCG employeeE are quoted in tA«(::. 
or even three of the paradigmatic views of their organisation's 
culture. 

Paradigms are points of view. At any time, in anv ccntcxt. 
elements of all three paradigms are present. Each shoul'ii be 
acknowledged. If this were done by cultural researchers, rur 
descriptions of cultures would be richer and more con^plet;?, 
hopefully generating fuller comprehension of cultural phenomena^ 
If cultural* members could regularly use a mul t i pi e-paraci i. a.-n 
perspecti ve^, this might facilitate the innovation that 
accompanies an acknowledgment of ambiguity. When a multipic- 
paradigm perspective is adopted, the experience of ambiquity 
neither unaccustomed nor overwhelming. Instead, some acce^p I: iinc ^ 
of ambiguity is always present. That acceptance might w.^;', 
perhaps during times of crisis^ and wane, perhaps durinq times 
stability or prosperity. At no time, however, would ambiquitv be 
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deniG?d., and cAt no time would i nnovrat i on be? impeded. Ambiat.iity 
could flourist'i op^snJ. V- wi thout brinqinci tt\B uEnal clan(i(?r ;;• 'jf 
ac t i on p ar c\ 1. v « i. s - 
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<1) There is ccansiderabl e debate among anthropol oai i.;t'r. c?bcjLn^: \:hv 
anpropri ateness of including -t'ormal and informal pr,,ict i co!-> ^^n. i- r, i n 
the domain of what is defined as culture. For ej;ample. ; no 
(1981:68-69) takes the position that: 

We will restrict the term culture to an ideational t^s^'^tvm 
Cultures in this sense comprise systems of shared idea«::« 
systems of concepts and rules and meanings that underlie .-r.d 
are cn;pressed in the ways that humans live- Culture. -iml 
defined, refers to whac humans learn, not what thev dn and 
make. 
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Acuordinq to this cognitive definiLion of culture, the saci::a .••rd 
material arrangements that we hav« labeled formal and in-orrr:\l 
practices belong to a non-cultural dcamain, often labeled ''s->,:ia[ 
structure," Geertz supports this cognitive point of '/lew., 
observing that: 

Culture is that fabric of meaning in tf?rms of which hujTian 
beings interpret their experience and guide their actions- 
social structure is the form that action takes, the 
network of social relations- Culture and social structure 
are ... different abstractions from the same phenomena 
< 1957: 33-34, guoted in Keesing^ 1981:74). 

The cognitiv-' approach to the study of culture le?ads i::o 
shortcomings, particularly in the ability to "conceptualize:- the 
processes of cultural transmission and change and to relacz? tn^r-.Tj 
to economic and political realities*' (Keesing, 1981:73)- 

Most organisational culture researchers. like i rn 
anthropol cjgi sts, consider these shortcomings of the coqni v:? 
approach to be fatal flaws. In a sense^ an organisation is ar 
explicit attempt to control the behavior of emplovees in ordie-r c.:. 
produce goods and/or services. Because most orqani zati onfs are 
vtp for such utilitarian object! ves;, an understanding of economic 
and political realities^ and the processes of channe, is 
inseparable from a studv of organizational culture. A cognitiv:-: 
approach restricts the culture researcher to the studv cf 
and values^ aspects of culture (the "soft fuzzies") that ^.re 
difficult to measure and are only indirectly relate^d to izho 
organization's utilitarian objectives. Thus, an eMclusiv/elv 
cognitive approach constrains what the study of culture c^.n 
contribute to an understanding of organizations. For the^ie 
reasons, most organizational researchers include formal £»r:d 
informal practices within the domain of culture. 

The inclusion of formal and informal practites.. as an 
essential part of culture, is particularly important for thoi^e 
who are concerned with conflicts of interest within c.n 
organizational hierarchy- From this (often politically leftist) 
point of view, organizational cultures do not simply e>;ist in the 
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risi^lm of ideas or values; they constitute a specific, material 
condition of €?;;istence that some? consider coppressive: -^nd 
exploitive?. It is there-fore essential that the ir.Ludy of cui burs 
include ^structur r.\l h economic, and social speci f i ci t i . U: u 
misleading to portray an ortiani zat i onal culture as an c\r(:.3\r'f;^- 
ungrounded world o-i- ideas cind values, disconnected from 'rh'.:' 
practicalities o-f earning a pav check for doing work, a porti-.jn 
of which is. in any job, distasteful, stressful j, and. For i-cMt:?.. 
physically ta>tinQ. 

The matrix framework cc\n encompasHS a cognitive approac^i i:c 
the? study of culture^ as loncj as formal and informal pr «>ct 3, ceir 
are omitted. However, because of the utilitarian goals af /r^Li^il: 
or nan i sati ons^ and because of the possi bi I i ty of mater i .-.1 form 3 
of oppression, we believe that the inclusion of practlc-^s within 
the domain of culture is essential.. 

(2) The term "artifact'* was introduced to organisational cu.lturn 
researchers by Schein (1981). 

(3) A fully or partially completed matrix?, or set of matrices, 
summarizes what is known about a given culture at a sinqlz? point 
in time,, across one or more levels of analysis. An additional 
advantage of the matrix framework is that it lends itseM' 'lo 
comparison: across levels of analysis within a given organi ;•: .ut 1 on 
(as described above), over time for a single organization, jr:d 
across organizations. Such comparisons could be used tc 
articulate complexities of a single culture. trace the evolution 
of that culture over time^, or develop generalizations abrut 
culture that might hold across organizational boundaries. 

(4) Portions of this discussion of ambiguity and Paradigm 3 r=r»F 
presented in Meverson and Martin (1986). 
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Figure i: Egalitarianism at OZCO 
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Figure 2'. Questioning egalitarianism at OZCO 
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Figure 3: Confusion About Egalitarianism at OZCO 
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FIGURE ^i CONTRASTING THE PARADIGMS 
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